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For “ The Friend.” 
Joseph Oxley. 
(Continned from page 315.) 

On the 21st of 9th mo. they landed in New 
York, just eight we-ks from London, and in a 
few days J. Oxley set out to attend the Yearly 
Meeting in Philadelphia, accompanied by 
Samuel Bowne, and was welcomed to the 
home of John Pemberton, whose acquaintance 
he had made when in England with John 
Charchman. The journal states: “It was 
now the time of the sitting of their Yearly 


‘Meeting for Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, 


which was a very large and solemn gathering, 
such as [ had not seen before, so consistent in 
appearance of dress, and uniformity through- 
out, agreeably to our holy profession, as great- 
ly affected my mind ; and my tongue was loos. 
ened to speak of the love I was made com- 
fortably to partake of in this the latter part 
of their feast, which they acknowledged had 
been throughout to mutual comfort find edifi- 
cation. The meeting continued ten days after 
my coming, and concluded in solemn prayer 
and thanksgiving and praise to Him who 
opens wide his hand and had filled with his 
blessing, who is ever worthy! I staid some 
few days in the city, visiting Friends in their 
families, by whom I was kindly received, and 
amongst whom [| had some comfortable sit- 
tings.” * * * After a short tour into 
Chester county he remarks: “The country 
in general is woody, except plantations which 
were in.part cleared. Fifth-day was at the 
week-day meeting at Market street, which 
was silent. Sixth-day had intelligence of a 
vessel being arrived in the river from Cork, 
on board of which was Samuel Neale, whom 
I much longed to see ; and set forward in com- 
pany with John Pemberton and Samuel Em- 
len, in order to meet him on the road, which 
we did about seventeen miles from the city. 
When we met, we got out of our carriages, 
and saluted each other in much affection; we 
then got into one carriage and came to town 
together, being much comforted, for the love 
of God was with us. I tarried in town the 
following First-day, was favored to have two 
good open meetings, when Truth was wit- 
nessed in a good degree to be in dominion: 
the evening meeting, which is constantly held 
every First-day, was exceedingly large, and 
to a good degree of satisfaction.” 

Very grateful to the affectionate feelings of. 
Mary Oxley, must the following testimony 
have been from the pen of that worthy father | 
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in our Israel. John Pemberton, dated probably 
near the latter part of 10th mo., after Joseph 
Oxley and Samuel Neale had spent the sum- 
mer in Philadelphia, and were making short 
tours into the adjacent. country. 

“T received a letter. lately from thy has- 
band, in which he says, that he and his com- 
panion are favored to meet with the ownings 
of our heavenly Father's love, both in public 
assemblies and in families, much to their com- 
fort and satisfaction. I went to two meetings 
with them, and set them on their way about 
fifty miles, and they appeared to me likely to 
be agreeable to each other both in and out of 
meetings, much more so than I was appre- 
hensive of, knowing the diffidence and rather 
backwardness of thy beloved spouse. They 
spent a short time in this city very agreeably, 
being much united to the spirits of many 
here.” 

On the 30th of 10th mo. they started on a 
visit to the meetings in some of the Southern 
States, where they found the life of religion 
very low in most places; from Beaverdam in 
Virginia, he thus writes to his wife, “I am 
often found in the exercise of my gift, but 
covet not to be heard for much speaking, nor 
to speak much to have the praise of men. I 
have bread daily, and therewith I am sus- 
tained from day to day. My companion is 
hearty and strong, labors zealously in the 
cause of his God, and I think is truly anointed 
for Gospel service, and [ am thankful for the 
charch’s sake that he is with me. * * * We 
meet but with few helpmates; they are set- 
tled in a state of great indifference and cool- 
ness, very trying to poor travellers.” 

They continued on their way southward 
into South Carolina, where they attended the 
few meetings of Friends then established in 
that State, which were long distances apart. 
The journey was perfurmed on horseback, 
sometimes camping out at night in the woods, 
putting shackles on the horses to prevent 
them from straying away, and making beds 
for themselves of the pine leaves. After at- 
tending Bush River meeting, “ about seven 
hundred miles from Philadelphia,” they re- 
traced their steps, taking meetings in their 
way, until they reached Bradford, in Penn- 
sylvania, where they met Susanna Lightfoot, 
the following notice of whom is taken from 
James Gough’s Mss. journal, and it is believed 
will be acceptable to the reader: ‘I was ac- 
companied by my dear friend Susanna Light- 
foot, then Halton, to such mectings as she 
could get out to attend. She was a servant 
to Rath Courtney, and in that station accom- 

anied her mistress in a religious vi<it to 

orth America in 1737, and there first ap- 
peared as a minister. On their return, they 
landed at Cork ; Susanna then being eighteen 
or nineteen years old. The work of the Lord 
appeared to me to be deeply rooted in her: I 
was much affected with her inwardness, fer- 


vency, and tenderness of spirit out of meet- 
ings, as well as her awfal utterance in meet- 


NO. 41. 


ings. Some time after they had been at home, 
her mistress took her to the west of England 
in 1740, and made her not only wash their 
linen constantly, but supply with her own 
hands the horses with hay and oats, and rub 
them with straw several times a day, and 
would let no other Friends’ servants inter- 
meddle. Her public services in meetings were 
generally acceptable to Friends, and they 
pitied her. I heard that on this journey, a 
young man in good circumstances took such 
a liking to her, as to make her an offer of 
marriage, and that she replied, that she was 
under engagement to one in her native coun- 
try. After her return in 1742, she married 
Joseph Halton, alinen weaver. Robert Rich- 
ardson coming to the Half-year’s meeting at 
Dublin, collected for them from a few Friends 
about thirty pounds, which enabled them to 
open a hackste:’s shop in Lisburn. Whilst 
she was capable of attending it, the shop 
seemed likely to do well, but having twins a 
second time, and having them both to narse, 
as soon as she could inspect the state of affairs, 
she found them neglected and impaired, which 
fixed such a weight on her mind, that she 
went herself to the creditors, and desired 
them to come and seize what was left, hoping 
there would be enough to pay them, though 
little or nothing over. Hereupon a Friend 
in Lurgan, having about three years to come 
of a lease of a little land and a cabin upon it 
at a moderate rent, out of regard to her, 
offered her the remainder of his lease. Hither 
then, in a poor plight, they moved. When I 
was in Ulster, in 1749, their time on this spot 
was almost expired. [ was often at Lurgan 
on this journey, passing and repassing, and I 
daily went to see her, and always thought I 
got good by it, I ever fuund herin such an ex- 
cellent frame of mind. Her husband kept two 
looms going, and she kept two cows, and they 
saved money; but seeing no prospect of any 
land to be taken thereabout, except at an exor- 
bitant rent, they concluded to remove them- 
selves and children to America, and while I 
was there applied for a certificate ; but divers 
Friends were so affected with the thoughts of 
her leaving them, that they contributed their 
cares and endeavors to get her resettled 
amongstthem. Yet trials and troubles were to 
attend her. Sometimes she had not a bit of food 
for herself or her children, nor a farthing to 
procure any ; but when reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, and ashamed to make hercase known, 
sudden relief would come in from one quarter 
or another. Besides she underwent harsh 
and severe persecution for her testimony to 
plainness, against pride, and the violation of 
our Christian testimony, which was required 
of her asaduty. Through all these things, 
she grew brighter and more excellent in her 
ministry. Hersituation continued in this des- 
titute way, until it was discovered by Friends 
of Leinster and Munster, on a national 
visit. She had then several invitations, but 
her way opened to Waterford, whither she 
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was assisted by her friends to remove herself 
and family. She left Ulster, mach regretted 
by the religious part of Friends in that prov- 
ince, amongst whom she had been a bright 
and excellent instrument. Not one in those 
large meetings, rose up with that Divine au- 
thority and dignity that she did. In this 
journey, I was at two province meetings in 
Lurgan, after which Robert Richardson and I 
went to see Susanna; we found many Friends 
of the better sort in her cabin : a sweet silence 
arose amongst us, after which she preached 
the Gospel to us with such penetrating energy, 
that there were few or any dry eyes present. 
After her coming to settle in Waterford, she 
visited Carlow, Mountmelick, &. A Friend 
put four guineas into my hand, and desired 
me to present her with them, which I did; 
but she refused to accept them, telling me, 
she had others offered before in that journey, 
but durst not receive them, being under no 
present necessity. Her children grew up, and 
many Friends conceived such an affection and 
esteem for her, that her sons were readily 
taken as apprentices gratis. and her daughter 
or daughters taken under the care of another 
rich Friend. Her busband died in 1759, and 
she travelled to visit Friends in America. In 
the interim, a rich Friend of Waterford died, 
and left her fifteen pounds per annum during 
her life. After her return from America, 
Thomas Lightfoot, a Friend in good esteem, 
followed her to Waterford, and married her.” 
(To be continued.) 






















































































































































































For ‘“‘The Friend.” 

Some of Our Familiar Birds in their Winter Home, 

If a person should sail down the Atlantic 
coast until he reached the 29th degree of 
latitude, and follow this line west for about 
seventy miles, be would come to a beau- 
tiful clear sheet of water of about twenty 
miles in circumference, centrally located in 
Florida, nestling in the pine forests which are 
so characteristic of some of the Southern 
States. This body of water is called Lake 
Ware, and is unlike most of the Florida lakes, 
being very deep, and free of lily-pads, and 
is surrounded by a hard sandy beach. One 
end of the lake, however, is similar to other 
lakes of that State, as it is shallow and very 
thickly dotted with small islands, which are 
covered with a rank growth of tropical vege- 
tation. In this end of the lake we find alli- 
gators in abundance, and the wild ducks are 
so numerous, and keep up such an incessant 
quacking, that it renders the place very lively 
after coming out of the solitude of the pine 
woods. On these islands, or hammocks as 
they are called by the natives, the northern 
visitor is pleased to meet with some of our 
familiar birds. Probably the most common 
of these are the Towhee Buantings (Pipilo 
erythrophthalmus), which spend their time on 
the ground, scratching amongst the dried 
leaves in search of insects which might be 
lurking there, every now and then uttering 
their characteristic note of “towheé.” On 
entering a hammock where a flock of these 
birds are feeding, a person is completely mys- 
tified by hearing a great rustling of leaves, 
there is not a breath of air stirring, so you 
look around expecting to see a flock of wild 
turkeys, or some other game, but presently 
you hear towheé, towhed, repeated several 
times, the rustling of the leaves ceases, and 
rs are surprised to see a number of these 
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briers to see who it is that dares to intrude| ants,” and to the memory of their ancestors, 
About the 12th of| that the matter should not be so left. [ft 


on their peaceful meal. 





3rd month they begin to resort to the tops of|seems to me there could be no more reproach 


the trees, and if you visit the place again in 
about four days, there is hardly a Towhee to 
be seen, except a few that have been left be- 
hind, these probably remaining there to breed. 
The male sings very sweetly in the breeding 
seuson, but I bave never heard him singing 
in his Southern home. It is hardly necessary 
to describe bim here, as there are but few per- 
sons whoare not acquainted with the Towhee, 
or Ground Robin, as he is sometimes called. 
Two other species which frequent the ham- 
mocks and ponds, are the red-winged Black. 
birds ( Agelaius phenicens,} and Purple Grackles 
(Quiscalus purpureus). These very closely 
allied species associate in large flocks, and 
stay around the border of the lake and on the 
outskirts of the hammocks; they devour a 
great many insects and grubs which abound 
along the beach on the old pine logs. They 
are a merry party, keeping up a continual 
chattering the whole time, which I must say 
sounds quite musical at a distance, being soft- 
ened by the gentle breezes from the lake, but 
it will not bear closer acquaintance. These 
birds seem to be as fond of bathing as they 


are of singing, for whenever they come near 


the lake, and that is very frequently, they 
never omit having a good splash in the water, 
before they commence feeding. They are 
about the first to leave for their Northern 
home, very few remaining after the 6th of 3d 
month. 


The Grass Finch (Proecetes gramineus), or 


Ve-per bird, as that admirable writer, Jobn 
Burroughs, so fitly called it, is another com- 
mon winter visitant in Florida, it prefers the 
cleared land to the hammocks; the vocal or- 
gans uppear to become mute in their winter 
home, as I did not hear any of them give 
utterance to their wonderfully sweet song, 
which one so often hears of a summer’s even- 
ing whilst walking along our country lanes. 
In fact I think there are none of the Northern 
birds that sing much in their Southern home, 
except it may be the Black-birds. There is 
not the same gayety about them that we see 
in the North; they are simply waiting, wait- 
ing for the winter to pass away and give place 
tg spring, when they can return to their ac- 
customed haunts. W. L. C. 


a 
For “The Friend ” 
Motives of Settlement of our First Friends. 

“The Friend” of 4th month 27th, contains 
the certificates, dated in 1688, of the Friends’ 
Meeting of Lurgan, in Ireland, and of his 
parents, brought by Alphonsus Kirk; also 
one dated in 1682, from Friends’ Meeting at 
Mount Mellick, in Ireland, bearing testimony 
to the good character of a person and his 
family, and of the clearness of sons “from all 
entanglements of marriage,” but omitting the 
names of the settler in Chester county, and 
his sons from the publication, saying, “ It was 
thought best to omit names, as some of the 
descendants are yet living among us.” This 
omission was made in great delicacy and can- 
tion, lest the feelings of descendants should be 
wounded by the disapproval of the meeting at 
the removal of the emigrants to the Province 
of Pennsylvania. This seems to approve of the 
dissatisfaction of the ‘‘Men’s Meeting,” and 
leaves it to be inferred that the removing fami- 
ly incurred a just stigma by removing from 


irds hopping out from under a thicket of|Ireland. [tappearsto me due to “the descend. 









upon them than upon Thomas Lloyd, Samuel 
Carpenter, James Logan, Thomas Story, Row. 
land Ellis, Thomas Ellis, Hugh Roberts, Rich. 
ard Townsend, Phineas Pemberton, Caleb 
Pusey, Thomas Chalkley, Alphonsus Kirk, 
and many other most worthy ancestors. These 
all left a land of persecution, and a govern. 
ment and people unworthy of them; and for 
motives always deemed sufficient and praise. 
worthy, and all consequences for nearly two 
centuries appear to have shown the wisdom 
of their choice. The men Friends at Mount 
Mellick, evidently spake from the feeling that 
prevailed there at the time. Sorely perse. 
cuted and limited in number, they felt that 
they should stand firm and “fight the good 
fight,” by a passive resistance, bearing testi- 


mony against wrong, even under distraint of 


goods, imprisonment, and death by prison 
diseases. Theirs, truly, was the highest stand 
our humanity can take: martyrdom for the 
Christian faith. It is not a sacrifice that we 
can demand as of right of good Christian men, 
nor can we justly reproach them, if fathers 


declined such ordeal for a rising family of 


children, when Wiiliam Penn was leading 
them unto a.land of peace, under a govern- 
ment just and kindly protective, where they 
could worship God according to their con- 
sciences. I hope to see the certificate printed 
without the suppression of names. I feel that 
we should hold them in honor, although not 
to be regarded as martyrs. The father of the 
family had a more pressing reason for coming 
here in the fature of that family, than my 
great-grandfather, Alphonsus Kirk had in 
coming when he had no family to appeal to 
his heart, to provide them a peaceful dwelling 
place. E. K. P 
(The person whose certificate of removal to 
this country in 1682, is referred to in the above 
article, was Nathaniel Newlin. 
The consequences which flow from the re- 
moval of our habitations from one neighbor- 
hood to another, are often far more important 
than would appear at first sight. The greater 
the change involved in such removal, the more 
necessary it is that it should be carefully con- 
sidered, and a degree of Divine liberty and 
guidance sought for. There are many cases 
in which such removals are for the best wel- 
fare of all concerned ; and it is equally true 
that there have been others, which have re- 
sulted in the shortening of life, loss of means, 
and injury to the usefulness as well as happi- 
ness of the individual. 

In the present instance, there may have 
been ground for the “godly jealousy” which 
led the Mount Mellick Friends to withhold 


any expression of unity with the proposed 
departure from among them of their fellow 


member. } 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
Memoranda of Meetings. 

3d mo. 26th, 1843.—In the evening Thos. 
Kite explained the passage, “ As the serpent 
was lifted up, in the wilderness, even so shall 
the Son of Man be lifted up.” As the chil- 
dren of Israel were passing through the wil- 
derness, they were bitten by fiery serpents, 
and Moses by the express command of the Most 
High, erected a brazen one, that whosoever 
was bitten, should look thereon and be healed. 
He considered it.a lively type; that when any 
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of us are assailed by sin, we may look up in|phy, falsely so called; and repeated the ad-|true, it must be in harmony with and explana- 


living faith to Christ for healing, for He has 
been lifted up on the cross on high, and in 
the heart of the true Christian; having been 
appointed for salvation to the ends of the 
earth. E. Pittfield spoke excellently to the 
poor in spirit, and to the afflicted ones. 

Thomas Kite also spoke (in the afternoon) 
on the subject of Christ’s being the Vine, His 
disciples the branches, and His Father the 
Husbandman; as the branches would yield 
no fruit except they abide in the vine, neither 
could they except they abode in Him; every 
branch that abideth in Him must be purged 
that it bring forth more fruit. In the even- 
ing Elizabeth Evans prayed, and about the 
close of the prayer petitioned, that as “‘ praise 
waiteth for Thee, Oh God, in Zion,’ when 
loosed from the shackles of mortality, we 
might join in singing Hallelujah to the ever 
worthy. 

3rd mo. 30th.— William Kirkwood had re- 
membered the short but weighty advice of 
George Fox when he said, keep your meet- 
ings in the mighty power of God. W. recom- 
mended inquiring in His temple: he was 
spiritual and excellent. 

4th mo. 2d, 1843.—Thos. Kite spoke largely. 
When the divine Teacher of His people walked 
among men, He tovk occasion to draw in- 
struction from passing events. When some 
told him of the Galileans whose blood Pilate 
had: mingled with their sacrifices, He said 
unto them, Suppose ye that these Galileans 
were sinners abuve all the Galileans, because 
they suffered such things? I tell you, nay; 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the 
tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye 
that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, nay; but ex- 
c2pt ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 
T. urged the necessity of repentance toward 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christ was all in all in the great work of re- 
demption. He gave insight into our sinful 
condition ; raised the desire for deliverance 
from sin, and manifested himself to be our 
Saviour, Redeemer and Sanctifier. Repent- 
ance was a divine gift; it was an awful con- 
sideration that there may be a living out the 
day of our visitation. He brought forward 
the barren fig-tree and the vine dresser, typi- 
fying Christ, interceding that He might dig 
about it and dress it a little longer, and after 
that if it bear frit, well. Thomas believed 
that Christ did dig about or convict for sin in 
the heart, and did His pirt towards awaken- 
ing us. He encouraged us to press forward in 
the way of the cross in self-denial, and there 
would be hope for a rejoicing ultimately: for 
the Almighty would create Jerusalem a re- 
joicing and her people a joy. 

In the afternoon, Thos. Kite thought it 
right to revive the caution of the Apostle 
where he said: ‘‘ Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy and vain deceit, after 
the tradition of men, after the rudiments of 
the world, and not after Christ. For in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily; 
and ye are complete in him, which is the head 
of all principality and power.’ He advised 
the young people against what be conceived 
to be a snare of Satan, the inordinate pursuit 
of knowledge, not that he would discourage, 
80 far as the mind of truth dictated, the im- 
provement of natural faculties or abilities, 
but the knowledge that puffeth up, philoso. 


dress of Christ to the Father, when He said, 
“I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes ; even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 


(Continued from page 316.) 


* Principal Dawson tells us, with regard to 
Mollusks existing in a sub-fossil state in the 
Post-pliocene days of Canada, that ‘ after care- 
fully studying about one hundred species, and 
of some of these, many hundreds of specimens, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that they are 
absolutely unchanged.’ ‘ Here again,’ he adds, 


‘we have an absolute refusal, on the part of 


all these animals, to admit that they are de- 
rived, or have tended to sport into new species.’ 
Again he says, ‘ Pictet catalogues ninety-eight 
species of mammals which inhabited Europe 
in the Post glacial period. Of these fifty- 
seven still exist unchanged, and the remainder 
have disappeared. Not one can be shown to 
have been modified into a new form, though 
some of them have been obliged, by changes 
of temperature and other conditions, to re 
move into distant, and now widely separated 
regions.’* 

Now, if we regard species as distinct crea- 
tions, constituted with fixed limits of varia- 
tion, the persistency of these animals in the 
same types and forms presents no difficulty ; 
bat how are such facts to be accounted for on 
the Development Hypothesis? How came 
these ‘ persistent creatures’ to escape all the 
laws of variation, all the modifying causes, 
which, we are told, changed all others, and 
advanced larve into fishes, fishes into reptiles, 
and reptiles into birds and mammals? By 
what dispensation, according to this theory, 
has any one species continued from the incal- 
culably remote Devonian or Carboniferous 
period to the present time so entirely un- 
changed, ‘as not to be even distinguished 
from living species?’ Up to a certain point, 
these lines of animals, like others, we are in- 


tory of all the facts of nature—for a partial 
theory cannot be accepted, because a partial 
theory cannot be true. But not only does the 
Darwinian Theory fail to account for such 
facts as these, but the very principleson which 
it is based and built, we see, are irreconcilable 
with them. What shall we then say to these 
things? Have those potent deities of Darwin, 
‘insensible variation’ and ‘ natural selection,’ 
ailed to make anything better, or anything 
different out of these incorrigible creatures ? 
They certainly have had sufficient time, and 
a fair opportunity—but to admit their im- 
potency here is to abandon the theory, for it 
proceeds on the assertion that ‘these suffice 
for the work.’* 

From the large and general classes of facts 
which bave been adduced under the four pre- 
ceding propositions, we hold that we are fully 
warranted in the conclusion, that the revela- 
tions of geology not only refuse support, but 
offer a complete refutation to the theory of 
development. They stand forth as so many 
‘stubborn facts,’ witnessing against it, and re- 
fusing to yield to its claims or to countenance 
its pretensions. It is not science, but specu- 
lation, for it is not based upon ascertained 
facts. Guesses at what has happened, con- 
jjectures of what may exist, assumptions of 
what will be discovered, together with infer. 
ences drawn from such hypothetical premises, 
are the staple materials out of which Darwin’s 
arguments are largely fabricated. It is mainly 
by probabilities, fancies, analogies, odds and 
ends of truth and error, dexterously woven 
together, that even the appearance of consis- 
tency and a seeming plausibility have been 
given to his theory. This ‘the older and 
honored chiefs in natural science’ readily per- 
ceive, and refuse to accept it—nay, ‘they are 
opposed to evolution in all its forms.’ ‘ Were 
all the anatomists of the earth against us,’ 
says Professor Sedgewick, ‘ we should not one 
jot abate our confidence. For we have ex- 
amined the old records; but not in cabinets 
where things of a different age are put side 
by side, and so viewed, might suggest some 
glimmering notions of a false historical con- 
nection. We have seen them in spots where 
Nature placed them, and we know their true 


formed, had been moulded by the laws of|historical meaning. We have visited in suc- 


variation; for on this hypothesis, certain 
primitive creatures, whatever they were, con- 
tinued to vary and grow and advance until 
they were developed into sharks and croco- 
diles; now what happened, whit power in- 
terposed just at the date when they reached 
these forms and characters, to prevent any 
farther variation, so that they remain the 
same unto this day? How has it come to 
pass, that neither through inheritance, though 
they have passed through myriads of genera- 
tions; nor through food, though this must 
have varied both in quality and quantity ten 
thousand times in the course of these vast 
periods ; nor through climate, thoug 

undergone repeated and extreme changes from 
tropical heat to glacial coldness, and again 
from glacial coldness to our own genial tem- 
perature—how has it come to pass, we ask, 
that through none nor all of these have this 
shark and this crocodile been changed, when, 
as is claimed, these influences have been 
powerfully at work on all others around 
them? If the Development Hypothesis be 


* The Story of Earth and Man, pp. 357, 358. 


ch this has! 


cession the tombs and charnel-houses of these 
old times, and we took with us the clue spun 
in the fabric of development; but we foand 
this clue no guide through these ancient laby- 
rinths, and, sorely against our will, we were 
compelled to snap its thread ; and we now dare 
to affirm with all the confidence of assured 
truth, that GzoLogy—not seen through mists 
of any theory, but taken as a plain succession 
of monuments and facts—offers one firm cumu- 
lative argument against the hypothesis of develop- 
ment.’ 

7. If the theory of Development be true, and 
the earth has been peopled with all its varieties 
of living creatures by ‘ fortuitous variations,’ we 
ought to discover in Nature nothing like a general 
PLAN, nothing like a sysTeM of animal types, 
nothing like SYMMETRY Of organization, nothing 
like onDER as to age, strength or stature—for 
plan, system, symmetry and order cannot proceed 


\from accident or fortuity. 


f no designing and creating Intelligence 
has been concerned in peopling the world—if 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, Vol. I1., 
p. 192. 
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it owes all its differing living tenants to acci-|tion. It is hoped thatthe work will be finished|vated, houses have been built, and other in. 


dental accretions or fortuitous variations, we 
could look for nothing but universal disorder 
and confusion; we should find no distinction 
of classes, genera, or species, but all animals 
grading and fading into one another into count. 
less and undistinguishable varieties, without 
any certain limits of form, size, strength, or 
longevity. 

If ‘fortuity,’ and not Intelligence, has been 
the moulding divinity of animated nature, we 
might reasonably expect to meet in living 
creatures with all manner of excesses and de- 
ficiencies, all kinds of misplaced and mispaired 
members—some with fewer limbs than they 
needed, and some with more than they could 
use; some with legs on one side twice the 
length of those on the other; some with eyes 
implanted in the back of their heads instead 
of in the front ; birds with a wing on one side 
and a claw on the other; sheep clothed in the 
bristles of hogs, and hogs warbling the songs 
of nightingales; hands encased in hoofs, and 
feet divided into fingers; fingers without 
joints, and legs without bones—and ten thou- 
sand other similar and dissimilar malforma- 
tions. 

If ‘accidental variations,’ and not creative 
Intelligence, has called into existence the liv- 
ing tenants of our globe, we might also reason- 
ably expect to mect with all manner of irre- 
gularities as to age, stature and disposition— 
some sheep in a flock reaching maturity in 
three years, while others required three-score 
years; catile in one generation never rising 
above the size of calves, in another growing 
and reaching the magnitude of elephants ; 
horses in this country passing through the 
entire round of their existence, like insects, 
within a single season, and in that country 
prolonging their usefulness through a whole 
century ; the peck of a canary now proving 
poisonous as the fang of a viper, and now the 
disposition of the lamb turning out ferocious 
as that of a hyena; here colts and calves grow. 
ing ‘ beautifully less’ till they could join the 
mice in their dance, and there crickets and 
grasshoppers increa-ing in bulk until rivals of 
the camel and able to clear a bill or a grove 
at a bound; and men—some growing into 
gigantic Brobdignagians, ten, twelve, or fif 
teen feet high, others remaining such diminu- 
tive Liliputians that a whole regiment of 
them could be drilled on a dining table. 


(To be continued.) 
—— 


The British company of New Testament} . os : 
revisers have completed the first revi-ion, and| The work of Friends among the Indians in the Indian | ponor 


have sent it over to the American Committee. 
The latter have revised a!l except the Revela- 
tions and four of the smaller epistles, and 
have sent over the larger part of their work. 
It is stated that there continues to be a re- 
markable coincidence of judgment on the part 
of the revisers on both sides of the Atlantic 
as to the changes recommended. The enter- 
prise comprises seventy-five of the best scholars 
of England and America, and it is said that 
the work laid out will be considerably greater 
than that expended upon the King James 
version. The grand rhythm of the rich old 
English will everywhere be preserved, and 
only words changed that have lost their ori 
ginal meaning, or do not conform to the most 
authentic texts of ancient manuscripts. The 
expenses of the enterprise in England are paid 
by the Oxford and Cambridge University 
presses; in this country by private subscrip- 


within three years.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE FIRST SNOW. 
BY DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 


A myriad frail and tiny things 
Let loose from heaven with silver wings: 


Selected. 


Birds without song they seem to be, 
Or white ships on a misty sea. 


On crags of cloud they, wrecked, go down 
To drift o’er forest, field, and town. 


The trees stretch out their brawny arms 
And they are clad with jeweled charms. 


The gate-posts don their crowns of white, 
And mantied is the distant height. 


The school-boy’s heart is jubilant ; 
Upon the nearest road-side slant 


He freights his sled with laughing girls 
With cheeks of rose and glossy curls. 


The sleigh-bells chant their winter chime 
Preluding Merry Christmas time. 


The brook puts on a mufiled tone 
With trebles on its keys of stone. 


Inside the door the cheerful grate 
Keeps summer time with joy elate. 


The loving heart devoutly 


Meer 
And goes its way with wor 


s of praise. 


WAIT AND SEE. 


When my boy, with eager questions, 
Asking how, and where, and when, 

Taxes all my store of wisdom, 
Asking o’er and o’er again 

Questions oft to which the answers 
Give to others still the key, 

I have said, to teach him patience, 
“Wait, my little boy, and see.” 


Selected. 


And the words I taught my darling 
Taught to me a lesson sweet; 

Once when all the world seemed darkened, 
And the storm about me beat, 

In the “children’s room” [ heard him, 
With a child’s sweet mimicry, 

To the baby brother’s questions 
Saying wisely, “‘ Wait and see.” 


Like an angel’s tender chiding 
Came the darling’s words to me, 
Though my Father’s ways were hidden, 
Bidding me still wait and see. 
What are we but restless children, 
Ever asking what shall be? 
And the Father in his wisdom, 
Gently bids us “ Wait and see.” 
—Christian Treasury. 


Territory and Kansas, 
The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Indian 
Aid Association of Friends of Philadelphia 


dications of settled life have been manifested, 
Considerable care has been bestowed on the 
religious education of both children and adalts, 
Similar results have attended the work amon 
the Indians at the other Agencies. The tota 
number of children enrolled in twelve board. 
ing and two day schools has been 956, a de. 
cided increase on any previous year. 

A little after midnight Third month 29th, 
the fine school building at che Wichita Ageney 
was totally destroyed by fire. A violent rain 
storm prevented the rest of the agency build. 
ings from being burned. There were over 
one hundred children in the house, all of 
whom were safely removed, except one, who 
was very ill at the time. None of the school 
furniture or clothing either of the teachers or 
children was saved, and the school was for 
the time broken up. About thirty scholars 
have since bern accommodated in the agent’s 
house, which has been given up for the pur. 
pose. 

The teachers have kept up a constant cor. 
respondence with our Women’s Committee, 
giving account of the receipt and distribution 
of the various articles sent. These include a 
small library to each of the seven Agencies, 
illustrated papers, clothing and material for 
garments, toys, games, &c., amounting in 
value to $1,006.20, mostly sent to the Wichita, 
Pawnee, Kiowa, Wyandotte and Sac and Fox 
schools. 

An Indian boy has saved over one hundred ° 
dollars, intending to enter the Hampton In- 
stitute next fall for the purpose of receiving 
a good education, and the Committee have 
had the pleasure of aiding several individual 
cases of merit among the children. 

Thomas C. Battey writes, recently :—* Iam 
now about leaving here (the Kiowa Agency) 
for my own home, having been away from my 
family for nearly sixteen months. It is a 
great satisfaction to see these wild tribes, to 
whom I went five years ago at the peril of 
my life, now peacefully settled and their chil- 
dren at school, learning the simple lessons of 
Christianity. Raiding and murder are over 
with this people forever, I believe. It is not 
because the Indian is incapable of civilization, 
or is not anxious to improve his condition, 
that he remains the same as when he was first 
known to the civilized part of the world ; bat 
because unscrupulous ruffians and outlaws 
have been those with whom he is most thrown 
in contact, and in them he sees so much that 

ihe regards as actually beneath his standard of 
and morals, that he prefers to remain 
as he is, to accepting civilization from such 
people.” 

| The Treasurer reported donations daring 


Yearly Meeting was held in Arch Street the year amounting to $912, and expendi- 


Meeting-house, on the evening of Fourth 
month 18th. 

The Report of the Executive Committee, 
including some extracts from the Annual Re- 
port of the Associated Executive Committee, 
were read. An interesting Report from the 
Women’s Aid Committee was also presented 
to the meeting. 

From these it appears that the work has 
been prosecuted about as in previous years. 
Notwithstanding the Government has ap- 
pointed a commissioner for the Kiowa and 


tures of $1,229 19, leaving balance on hand of 
$82.64. 

The reading of the reports elicited some ex- 
| pression of satisfaction and thankfulness with 
the progress of the work, and encouragement 
‘for its continuance. 
| James Whitall, 410 Race street, is the Trea- 
isurer, and contributions to a considerably 
larger amount than last year, can be used to 
‘good advantage ; they may be either handed 
to him, or to Rebecca T. Haines, S. W. corner 
22nd and Green streets, Treasurer of the 





Comanche and the Wichita Agencies who, Women’s Aid Committee. 


was not a nominee of Friends, yet at both 
these Agencies schools have been sustained, 


oo 


In the balance of the sanctuary, a grain of 


an increased quantity of land has been culti- grace is heavier than pounds of gold. 
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Report of the Tract Association of Friends. 

The Managers Report:—'That there have 
been printed “during the year succeeding our 
Jast Annual Report, 184.850 Tracts; 6,072 
Moral Almanacs; 10,145 Sermon on the Mount; 
5,000 Proverbs of Solomon: and 10,000 Juve- 
nile Books. 

There were taken from the Depository dur- 
ing the same period, 224.099 Tracts; 5,305 
Almanacs; 10,124 Sermon on the Mount; 
6,782 Proverbs of Solomon ; 6 Spiritual Pro- 
gress of M. R.; 15 Divine Protection through 
Extraordinary Dangers; 15 Sarah Grubb; 9 
Mary Dudley and Daughters ; 106 Biographi-|t 
cal Sketches; 2,831 Juvenile Books; 10 Se- 
lect Readers; 146 Musings and Memories ; 
11 Select Extracts; 35 Ann Reeve; and 35 
Rachel C. Bartram. 

The stock of ‘Tracts on hand Third month 
Ist, 1877, was 307,314; since that time 184,- 
850 have been printed, making together 492, 
164. Deducting from this the number dis 
tributed during the year, leaves a balance on 
hand Third month Ist, 1878, of 268 065. 

The following table indicates the districts 
designated by those who took tracts fur in- 
tended distribution. 

Maine, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Tennessee, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Wisconsin, 

Michigan, 

Missouri, 

Kansas, 

Colorado, 

California, 

Canada, . 

West Indies, 

England, 

France, ‘ 

Brazil, . ‘ : 

In addition to these, there have been ap- 
propriated to the Tract Distributing Society 
of this city, 44,300; and for general distribu- 
tion in localities not specially denoted, 62,- 
462; and 25,901 have been sold, all of which 
are included in the aggregate above men- 
tioned. 

Tne Moral Almanac for this year was issued |t 
at the usual time, and the preparation of that 
for 1879 is nearly completed. We believe 
the introduction into families of this little 
pamphlet, containing purely moral and re- 
ligious sentiments, in a form likely to arrest 
the attention of both old and young, may, 
under the Divine Hand be a blessing, and we 
trust that members of the Association, will, 
as way opens for it, do their part in its dis- 
semination. 

As the character of the work in which we 
are engaged, varies but little from year to 
year, there must necessarily be little variation 
in these annual recitals of our labors. 
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When we consider the tone of much of the| overcome for a season, by the enemy of their 
popular literature of the day, flooding as it|/souls? Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
were the tables of our citizens, prominent in| fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an 
the public libraries, and profusely distributed|one in the spirit of meekness; considering 
at places of resort, and on the lines of travel,| thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye 
there can be little doubt of the need thatjone another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
tracts of a suitable character should also be} of Christ. 
readily accessible to all classes, that a means 
may thus be offered of arresting the attention 
of the casual reader, attract that of those 
sated -with the exciting pages spread before} Perak—pronounced, although spelled Pay- 
them, or strengthen the influences which may |rah—is one of the largest of the small native 
be at work in the hearts of others, to draw|States into which the Malay peninsula is di- 

them away from it. vided ; and lies on its western coast for a dis- 

It is not alone as an antidote to corrupt|tance of 90 miles, extending inland about 45 
literature that our Tracts have a service, for/miles. Though nominally governed by its 
much of an objectionable nature has appeared| native rulers, it bas latterly come under the 
during the last decade from what is termed| wing of the British government, whose re- 
the religious press—wherein doctrines are in- presentatives reside at the court and practi- 
culcated, at variance with the religion which) cally control its movements. 

The country may be roughly described as 
Holy Author of the Sermon on the Mount.|a wide, well-watered plain, rising gradually 
Although care may have been taken to avoid) from the sea level to the ridge of mountains 
departing from sound doctrine, the tenor of which forms the back-bone or water-shed of 
the teaching is so superficial, that tender| the whole peninsula, and from which the gold 
minds may “be led by it to conceive them-/and tin have been washed down, that are now 
selves to have made much christian progress, | found in the alluvial lands between. F. Mc- 
and to be in possession of spiritual attain-| Nair, an engineer in the service of the British 
ments through easier pathways than that of’ government, who had resided for many years 
Repentance, “the Cross and the New Birth. |in that part of the East Indies, has recently 

As many of our Tracts comprise selections) published an account of the country, from 
from the writings of men who have been/ which our information is derived. 
eminent in their ‘day for their devotion tothe} “Sailing, steaming, or even paddling up 
Redeemer’s cause, and through close atten-| one of these Perak rivers, we have on either 
tion to the openings and Divine teachings} hand, if the tide be down, the regular mad- 
upon their own hearts, have attaine! to deep| banks of a tropical shore, with the dense 
spiritual comprehension of the Doctrines of| mangrove forest standing up in its labyrinth 
the Gospel,—and others contain narratives of of water-washed roots, as if nature had set 
individual experience in passing from a state|the example, followed by the dwellers in the 
of sin and transgression to one of grace and land, of building a rough scaffold, on which 
obedience,—the value of our series in such an to support the tree- trunks, high and dry above 
era as this through which we are passing,|the flood. If, on the contrary, the tide be 
should not be lightly estimated. up, right and left the mangrove forest seems 

The work of this Association originated, | to be “growing directly out of the river, the 
we cannot doubt, from love to our Heavenly |stream passing unhindered among the roots. 
Father, and a desire to aid in spreading His} The silence is solemn in its intensity; ; for, save 
kingdom in the earth, and if, under His guid-| the plashing of the water to paddle or screw, 
ing hand, a single Tract should be read by|not a sound is to be heard, and the traveller 
one whose thoughts are arrested by the truth|seems to be penetrating into one of nature's 
of the sentiments contained therein, and by| unexplored retreats, as he looks in vain for 
giving heed to the convicting, convincing|some trace of life beside that of the dense 
power of the Good Spirit in his heart, be) vegetation on either bank. 
thereby turned away from vice, from pride,| At last he sees it in the shape of a white 
from worldliness, into the self-denying path-|eagle, gliding with silent wing athwart the 
way of a follower of Christ, surely all the| stream ; and farther on, suddenly, from somo 
iabor and expense bestowed for the year must) exposed mangrove root, there is a flash of blue, 
be felt to be amply repaid. and, like a vivid azure streak, away darts a 

On behalf of the Board of Managers. kingfisher, one of the brilliantly-feathered 

Eeuraim Smitu, Clerk. | birds of the country, disturbed while waiting 

Philadelphia, Third month 14, 1878. for its gorgeously-scaled prey. As the light- 
winged bird disappears, and the eye is still 
filled with its beauty, the ear is at last saluted 

Fellow Helpers. —Christians are called upon | with a soynd to break the utter stillness of 
9 be fellow. ‘helpers one of another in their|the river, for there is a dull heavy splash, an 
spiritual course. They must individually en-jeddying in the water, as, from amidst the 
deavor to build up their brethren in that holy|mud or mangrove roots, a huge alligator 
faith which was once delivered to the saints ;| rushes into the stream, the traveller being, 
they must provoke to love and to good works, | perhaps, in time to see a portion of its rugg- 
by joint and reciprocal efforts; the whole|ed, muddy-hued, loathsome body; and he 
Church must “edify itself in love.” How|may be fortunate enough to see, just upon 
often are Christian pilgrims cheered on their|the surface, the two hill-crowned eyes and 
way by the help and encouragement which |long snout of some other reptile, the head 
they derive from each other; how often do| turning slightly from side to side, as its owner 
they find, to their joy and comfort, that as|sends a shudder through the spectator, who 
‘iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth| knows that the monster is on the watch for 
the countenance of his friend!” And what} prey. 
ought to be our conduct towards those who| As the boat glides on and on, beyond the 
love the Lord Jesus, but are nevertheless! tidal influence, the character of the forest 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Perak and the Malays. 
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changes: the mangroves give place to jungle 
growth, and on either side, columnar and 
beautiful, rise the stately growths of palm, 
with their wondrously-straight trunks and 
tufted heads. 

Suddenly the first trace of human habita- 
tion appears, in the shape of a Malay cam- 
pong or village—a cluster of houses of bam- 
boo and other wood, in a grove of cocoa-nut 
palms and other fruit-trees. The huts are 
raised on posts, so as to be beyond the reach 
of flood and noxious beasts, and look neat 
with their woven sides of split bamboo or 
reed, while their roofs are thatched with 
attap, an arrangement of the palm-leaves, 
that grow close at band. 

If the campong be of any extent, there is 
probably a mosque; while, secured to bamboo 
posts, or run up safely on the mud, are the 
boats of the people. These boats play a 
prominent part in the daily life of the Malay ; 
for, roughly speaking, Perak is now a land of 
jungle, and its rivers are the highways, upon 
which its villages are built; while its roads 
are only a few elephant-tracks but little used, 
and pathways through the jungle known to 
the country people alone. 

Continuing our course either up the main 
stream or one of its tributaries, the jungle 
disappears here and there, to give place to 
traces of cultivation, where padi or rice is 
grown in the low, moist, alluvial soil. 
we still ascend, the native boats, or sampans, 
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This zoophyte-produced limestone, as seen 
from a boat, when peering down through the 
limpid water, presents a scene of wondrous 


beauty, with its many tints and shades of|think ye have eternal life: and they are they 


For “The Friend.” 
The Scriptures. 


“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye 


color, forming a perfect submarine garden of| which testify of me, and ye will not come unto 


endless loveliness, through whose flowers and 
shrubs glide the brilliant fish of the tropic 
region, clad in armor whose hues are at times 
dazzling, and far outrival the corals amongst 
which they rove. The dry coral is easily 
burned by the Chinese into lime, and procures 
a high price for building purposes at Penang. 
The Malays, on the contrary, occupy small 
tracts of land, which they plant with fruit- 
trees, principally the plantain or banana, and 
the chumpada or small jack-frait, a variety 
of the bread fruit of Polynesia.” 

“The rapids in the river are generally 
passed on rafts, which are very skilfully con- 
structed by the Malays, out of the large hol- 
low bamboos of the country, lashed securely 
together with rattans. They will readily 
make a raft of this kind fifty feet long and six 
feet wide, containing upon it a palm-thatched 
house. Two men paddle, while two more 
stand fore and aft with long poles, by means 
of which they keep the raft clear of boulders, 
as on entering the rapids it glides frequently 
between rocks only eight or ten feet apart, 
contact with which would mean an utter col 
lapse of the light raft, and too probably a 
fatal accident. 

The most dangerous of these rapids is one 


may be met coming down with the stream, |known by the Malays as Jeram Panjang, at 
Jaden with produce, or containing some fisher-|the present known boundary of Perak, to- 


man, equipped for his pursuit. 


wards the state of Patani. Here there isa 


As we ascend higher, it is to find that the|huge boulder, and before attempting to pass 
stream grows more rapid, and if in a smalljit the boatmen make certain propitiatory 
boat, poling, or as we should call it punting, |offerings, in the shape of bananas and betel- 


our skiff against the stream, is the custom 
adopted. And now, from time to time, fresh 
traces of the sparse population of the country 
appear, battling with the ever-encroaching 
primeval forest. Buffaloes are seen, stand- 
ing knee-deep in the river-edge; children ap- 
proach the river-bank to stare at our boat; 
and then there is the forest once more, the 
gliding river with increasing shallows, and 
higher still the rapids. 

The coast-line is broken with endless num- 
bers of mangrove-fringed creeks, and small 
tidal estuaries, and these have ever been the 
hiding-places of the much-dreaded praus, those 
famous piratical craft with which the name of 





nuts, accompanied by a speech, in which 
leave is asked to go down the rapid. It is 
no light task this rapid, for the fall amounts 
to a dozen feet in the space of forty yards, 
through a passage only from ten to fourteen 
feet wide. ‘To prevent accidents rattans are 


isecured to the raft to hold it back; but in 


spite ofthis many accidents occur amid the 
rush and turmoil of the hurrying waters, 
which eddy and form dangerous whirlpools, 
and lives have occasionally been lost.”’ 
“Liberally supplied as they have been, 
then, by nature with water-ways, in the 
shape of rivers, the necessity for roads does 
not seem to have occurred to the Malays, es- 


the Malay bas so long been associated. The| pecially as they are by nature essentially a sea- 
principal rivers that here form estuaries are|going and boating people; and consequently 
the Perak; the Krean and Bernam, which |they for the most part build their campongs 
form the northern and southern boundaries |or villages on the river-banks; and where ele- 
of the state; the Laroot river, which drains phant-tracks do exist they are mostly in 
the principal tin-land; and the Dinding, off! places where it has been found convenient to 


which lie the islands of the same name. 

These islands, like Penang to the north- 
ward, have now become British territory, and 
afford capital anchorage between them and 
the shore, with an ample supply of fresh 
water to be obtained on the principal island, 
Pulo Pangkore. This is the largest of the 
group, and, unlike the greater proportion of 
the mainland, is now becoming rapidly peo- 
pled by the Malays and Chinese ; these latter 
making a busy home wherever there is gold 
or tin to be mined, or money to be earned 
by straightforward industry. Here at Pulo 
Pangkore they are mostly employed as wood- 
cutters, and in making lime, for which abun- 
dant material is found all around the island, 
in the shape of the limestone coral and madre- 
pores. 


carry tin to the nearest market, obtaining in 
return rice, salt, and salt fish, which form the 
staple food of the Malays. 

During the petty war which followed the 
murder of Mr. Birch, one of these elephant- 
tracks was traversed by General, now Sir 
Francis, Colborne, K.C.B., with his little 
force, which marched through the jungle from 
Blanja to Kinta; but it was only with great 
difficulty—a difficulty which will be under- 
stood when it is stated that the elephant, 
from notions of safety, always plants his feet 
in the tracks of his fellows who have gone 
before, from time immemorial, with the natu- 
ral result that the track becomes a series of 
pit-holes, almost impassable to travellers on 
foot.” 


| (To be continued.) 


me that ye might have life.” Although ig 


seems from the bearing of the passages in the . 


New Testament immediately following these 
expressions of our Lord, that a more suitable 
rendering of them would be, as Robert Barclay 
says, ‘“‘Ye search the Scriptures,” &c., I can. 
not conclude that Jesus designed on this oe. 
casion to charge upon the Jews any error ia 
their practice of searching them, or of makin 
them an object of especial esteem ; but rather, 
the important fault on their part of setting 
them above him as the ground of their prefer. 
ence and acceptance in their search after God. 
“ Ye will not come unto me that ye might in 
very deed and truth possess that which ye are 
seeking for or professing to enjoy.” Our 
kind and gracious Father in Heaven has been 
pleased to bestow upon us this boon asa 
special gift in contradistinction, or aside from 
the limits of his bounty, to such of the in- 
habitants of the world as have not been blessed 
with them. This surely is a favor for which 
we ought to be highly thankful, and for which 
we should render him the most grateful re- 
turns. To esteem them as of indifferent value 
or to neglect them, is of the most serious con- 
sequence, and fraught with gr at loss to usin 
our religious course. For therein is revealed 
to usina wonderful manner, the Omnipotence, 
majesty, wisdom, goodness and glory of the 
King of the Universe ; his counsels in the ad- 
ministration of his Providences; and bis mighty 
acts in the creation of the world, and in his 
dealings with the children of men from the 
time of our first parents to the days of the 
Apostles. To be therefore ignorant of them 
from undue neglect, is a serious and great 
fault. How can we know of the history of 
the creation—of the fall of our first parents— 
of the meansof our own restoration out of the 
fall into the image and likeness of God, and 
be made acquainted with all those glorious 
events, and the outward knowledge of the 
blessings which flow from Christ, or through 
him to his children, unless we make an hum- 
ble and diligent use of the Scriptures by their 
perusal? I cannot but think that we should 
be much helped and benefitted by a frequent 
recurrence to the inspired pages; that they 
would be largely instramental in awakening 
our feelings, strengthening our faith, and in- 
furming our spiritual understanding; being 
given for this purpose, “that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” J. 

1878. 

Selected. 

Whatever is suffered to occupy our atten- 
tion, tending in any degrce to draw aside from 
watchfulness, prayer, and waiting upon Him, 
beyond what is allowable and needful in our 
passing through this pilgrim state, either in 
thought, word, or deed, robs us of a sense of 
His inestimable presence, and of a share of 
the soul-enriching peace which flows from 
Him, and lessens our love towards Him, to 
whom the whole heart belongs; who ‘will 
not give His glory to another,” nor His praise 
to graven or any other images, which we may 
suffer to be set up in our minds, however in- 
nocent and insignificant we may think such 
to be. 

And though it may please Him in inscru- 
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table wisdom for his own great purposes, to 
withdraw at times the sensible evidence of his 
life-giving Spirit, so that we may have to de- 


plore with Mary, that they have taken away | presented by fasting) as one of the means by! 


my Lord; yet as we remain steadfastly endea- 
yoring to wait, and watch, and pray towards 
His temple, He will in his own time, most 


assuredly returp to us, as the morning break- in all ages men have recognized in self denial 
the heaviest clouds |One of the essential steps toward the highest 
that may have gathered, to the strengthening character ; as its opposite, selfishness or self: 
of our faith in Him, and theincreasing of our jindulgence, is the irreconcilable fue of all that 
love: proving himself the ever-blessed and |!8 truly excellent. The essence of sin is selfish- 


ing through and dispersing 


ever-living Comforter, the Spirit of truth, and 
leading out of all error into all truth; whom 
the world cannot receive because it knoweth 
Him not.— Memoirs of Daniel Wheeler. 





“ Blind” Letters at the New York Post Office. 
—The average of misdirected letters sent up 
to this department is over 500 a day. The 
most difficult of these go to — Stone, who is 
ealled the “blind man,” perhaps because he 
can decipher an inscription that is utterly 
illegible to any other man in America. His 
most difficult cases are the fureign letters. 
Here is a letter directed to “Sanduik,” which 
he makes out to be Sandy Hook. Sometimes 
the arrangement of the name and address is 
curious. 

For Mr thomas 

Smith Bridge 

port post-office 

Coun. America 
is very plain when you can understand that 
it is “For Mr. Thomas Smith, Bridgeport. 
Conn., America.’”’ But when a man says 
“Hoio,” how is any body but a blind man to 
know that he means Ohio? One letter reads, 
“Bet Feet Rue de Agua.” Now the blind 
man knows that “ Rue de Agua” is Spanish for 
Water-street, and that there is a Water-street 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts. “ Lysram, 
Warner Co.,” he translates into Luzerne, 
Warren Co. ; and “Common County, P. A.,” 
is made into Cameron County, Pennsylvania. 
But who would guess that “Overn C. D. 
Learey,” in one | ne, means that it is to go 
to Auburn, in search of C. D. L.? One let- 
ter is directed, “ Kunstanzer Brauerei, S. L., 
Amerika.” The clerk recollects the fact that 
Constance’s Browery is at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, and the letter is sent there. Ife reads 
“loel” into Iowa, and “te Pella in Yomahb” 
he makes to go to Pella, in the same State. 
Nor does Ohio get off with one miss. Here 
isa letter that wants to go to ‘*Stadt Hioh 
Zansounati, Strasse 15,” that is, to the State 
of Ohio, Cincinnati, Street 15. But that is 
not all. ‘his other one wants to reach the 
same city; but it bas a bad spell of another 
kind, for its direction runs ** Scitznaty.” And 
then ‘Pizzo burg Mossessip,” is sent to 
Vicksburg. Michigan is spelled “ matting.” 
“Glass works Berkshire” is sent to Pittsfield, 
in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, where 
there is a glass factory. But the hardest one 
l saw was addressed to “ John Hermann Shir- 
Men,” in ove line, with the wonderful word 
“Staguekaundo” for the rest. — Stone cut 
the word in twain, and read it “ Chatauqua 
County,” while he translanted the whole into 
“John Hermann, Sherman P. O., Chatauqua 
County, N. Y.”—Scribner. 





Have the courage to provide entertainment 
for your friends within your means—not be- 
yond them. 


aveeaa 


Self-Denial. 


Our Lord names self-denial, (which is re-| 


which his disciples should attain to the charac- 
ter required for participation in the blessings 
of the new reign, the reign of Heaven. And 


ness, as the essence of goodness is unselfish- 
ness. In love, in holiness, we forget ourselves 
in the desire for the welfare of others. 

The most obvious call for se f-denial bears 
on things that are essentially sinful. Weare 
to deny ourselves all impurity, malice, fraud, 
evil speaking, hatred, revenge. We are to 
fast from every form of sin. 

Near to these come things that are not 
necessarily wrong, but that practically lead 
to the injury of ourselves or others. There 
is no essential sin in drinking a glass of wine. 
But the results point this out as a case where 
denial of self is to be exercised. So of many 
of our impulses, of the use of many of our 
tastes, sensibilities, faculties. If a right hand, 
or a right eye or a right foot causes us to 
stumble, we are to cut it off or pluck it out. 
[f a love fur music, or a fondness for scenic 
display, or a delight in social pleasure, injures 
us or injures others, the rule finds application. 

Cecil once when visiting a sick person, saw 
in the chamber a fine picture. He was = 

| 








of art; and on this occasion, he allowed him- 
self to be so engrossed by the picture that the 
soul of the sick friend was neglected. When 
he came to realize the neglect of duty, he re- 
solved in the spirit of the Lord’s precept, to 
“pluck out his right eye.” He denied him- 
self all indulgence in looking at pictures till 
he had completely brought the propensity 
into subjection to his sense of duty. 

Not far removed are the cases where the 
indulgence is doubtful, lies in the debated| 
territory between the right and the wrong. 
Here no less we are to deny ourselves, ap- 
plying the principle of Paul that “He that 
doubteth [about the innocence of the act] is 
condemned if he eat; * * * for whatsoever 
is not of faith [whatsoever is not done in the 
spirit of trust, of obedience, of love] is sin.” 

Again, there are many indulgences which, | 
absolutely harmless and innocent, yet put it) 
out of our power to help others. There is no! 
harm in wearing silks, satins, diamonds. But} 
when the price of a silk dress would support} 
balf a dozen famine stricken families, when 
the cost of a diamond would maintain a female; 
missionary among the Freedmen, when we} 
look abroad and see Christ’s work halting! 
and Christian workmen fainting, is it not well 
to deny ourselves? We have never engaged | 
in a crasade against tobacco, but, (waiving all! 
questions of healtbfulness or the reverse), is 
it not worthy of very serious, searching en- 
quiry whether it is right to spend $25, or $50, 
or $100 a year on what is certainly a needless 
indulgence, when the money is so much want-| 
ed in a thousand parts of the field? So of’ 
luxuries in furniture, and dwellings. 

Again, there aro many means of self-im- 
provement, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, 
which we may be called on to sacrifice for the 
greater good of others. Many a Christian} 
who is now idolizing ‘‘ culture,” ought to re- 
nounce many opportunities of culture for the 


| 








good of others. Paul loved culture and re- 
fined society and elegant conversation and the 
means of self-improvement; so did Judson, 
aud Henry Martyn.—WNat. Bapt. 

Extract of a Letter from the Journal of Maria 
Hare.—It is only, | am persuaded, by an en- 
tire and full renunciation of our own wills, a 
child-like submission to His loving, though 
chastening hand, that we can find peace and 
rest for our souls. And even if all appears 
dead and gloomy, even though there may not 
be that sensible comfort, that precious hope 
which is sometimes vouchsafed to cheer and 
lighten our path of sorrow, it is still the Lord 
that doeth it, and most surely will He do as 
seemeth unto Him good. Our views are 
short-sighted and earthly and narrow, we see 
little beyond our own little world of hopes 
and fears, but He who is Lord of all, knoweth 
all the breadth and length and depth and 
height of wisdom and of love, and will ap- 
point all things for His glory. He can make 
all things to work together for good to those 
that love Him. 

He can bind up the broken-hearted and 
comfort all who mourn, and when we are 
weary and heavy laden, He is ever near, call- 
ing us to come to Him, and by meckness and 
lowliness of heart find rest and peace. When 
we look at our perverse hearts, and feel how 
often we have as sheep gone astray and been 
brought back t» the fold by His guiding care, 
when we feel that He is the Shepherd who 
will lead all who give themselves up wholly 
to Him, it is strange we should ever faint or 
be weary by the length of the way. A few 
more years, a little more trouble, and this our 
pilgrimage will come to a close; that better 
country will open before us, and every tear 
and every sigh wrung from us here will prove 
a jewel in our crown, if through its means we 
have been drawn closer to Him who will then 
be our all in all. I have found the greatest 
comfort in those passages where we are ex- 
horted not henceforward to live to ourselves, 
bat for Him who died and rose again; by 
keeping ever in our mind that we are not our 
own, but bought with a price, and therefore 
all our aim, our desire, our joy should be, to 
glorify God with body and spirit, since they 
are God’s, not ours. When I am tempted to 
faint at the thoughts of the dreariness of life, 
it may be of many years of life, it is an un- 
failing source of comfort to dwell upon the 
thought that here | am to suffer God’s will, 
that He may be glorified; that my own eas» 


}and pleasure is not to be looked at for one 


moment, and that by conformity to the lite 
and mind of Christ, if through the gracious 
means He Himself gives us, | am able to fur- 
ther the salvation of one soul, the chastening 
even now appears rather joyous than grievous. 
A thousand years in His sight are bat a day. 
Hiecreafter they will appear such to us too. 
Let us then forget what is behind and reach 
on to what is before, remembering that each 
trial is a trust for which we have to answer. 
It is the voice of God speaking to our souls 
of things to come, and warning us to leave 
things below. May we never rest contented 
with our present hope; but let us go on day 
by day, growing in grace and the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus, firmly assured that what- 
soever we ask of Him, if it be according to H's 
will, we shall receive. He is ever the same, 
as ready to hear to-day as He was yesterday, 
as abundant in grace to-morrow as to day. 
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“ To Everything a Season.” —Those persons 
who are engaged in active labors fur the 
benefit of others, will find peculiar need for 
frequent retirement. In their closets they 
must draw down from the fountain of love, 
by faith and prayer, that spiritual strength, 
and those heavenly graces, which alone can 
enable them to labor perseveringly, as well 
as patiently, fur Christ’s sake. The present 
times, which are so happily characterized by 
religious exertion, render this duty highly 
needful. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
excellent persons complain that their whole 
time is nearly divided between their avoca- 
tions and the claims of multiplying societies, 
thus leaving little or no leisure for the im- 
portant duty of Christian retirement. Hence, 
spirituality of mind is much injured, from the 
constant bustle in which some benevolent 
persons live. They have frequent cause to 
join in the lamentation of the spouse in the 
Canticles: “They made me a keeper of vine- 
yards; but mine own yineyard have I[ not 
kept ;” but it never was the design of Infinite 
Wisdom that one duty should extirpate an- 
other. As everything is beautiful in its sea- 
son, so there is a time for everything. The 
art of doing much consists in giving to every 
duty its proper place, time, and quantity. 
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The depths of misery are never beyond the 
depths of Divine mercy. 
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A recent attendance of a country Monthly 
Meeting, where several cases were under care 
for a violation of our Discipline, awakened 
feelings of sorrow; and led to some reflec- 
tion on the causes which induce some of our 
younger members to wander from the fold in 
which they were reared. 

In a world so abounding in temptations 
that are very attractive to the unregenerate 
mind, it must be exp-cted that some, even of 
those who have been carefully trained, will be 
persuaded to desert the self-denying way of 
the cross, so that they may indulge their own 
wills and partake of the alluring but decep 
tive pleasures offered tothem. Yet it is often 
the case with such, that the counsels and 
prayers of their Godly parents and friends, 
are remembered in after years; and through 
the renewed visitations of Divine Grace they 
are brought to true repentance, and enabled 
to forsake their sins and flee for refuge to the 
hope set before them in the Gospel. 

There are others, who through the unwise 
indalgence of those who have charge of them, 
or through want of religious concern for their 
spiritual welfare, have been carly allowed to 
wander out of the right way. Of these it may 
be said, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth have been set on 
edge.” 

The surest remedy for these evils, is an in 
crease of lively concern, of heavenly-minded- 
ness, and of honest zeal on the part of all; 
especially of those whose age and position 
cause them to be regarded as among the 
leaders of the people. The presence in a 
meeting, or a neighborhood, of even a single 
individual, who, like our deceased friend, 
Ebenezer Worth, is a living testimony, known 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





MARRIED, 5th mo. 16th, 1878, at Friends’ Meeting, 
Fallowfield, Coar.Les T. THomas, of Oakland, Chester 
Uo., to IsaBeL L., daughter of Abram Gibbons, of 
Coatesville, Pa. 








Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Amos Bow 
man, Marietta, Lancaster Co., Pa., 5th mo. 13th, 1878, 
Auice Davis, relict of John Davis, in the 86th year of 
her age, a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, 
Delaware. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


and read of all his neighbors, to the valne and _U. 8. bonds, 108} for 1881’s, 104} for 1865's, 107} for 
efficacy of vital religion, cannot fail to have; 1867's, and 109} for 1868's. New 5's, 105} ; new 4} per 
‘ a W . cents, 104}; new 4 per cents, 101}. 
a powerful influence for good. hen in any | Cotton.—A fair business is reported, and rather better 
meeting there are several members whose | prices, middlings sold in lots at 10; a 11} cts. per 
lives give evidence of submission to the Grace pound for uplands and New Orleans 
of God, which does certainly purify the heart, | Fresh Fruits.—Apples dull, russet, selected, $44 
and bring the obedient disciple into a heavenly | _— per barrel ; fair to good, $2.a $3.25. Strawberries, 
° a ree * os . | Maryland and Delaware, 10 a 16 cts. per quart; Nor. 
unity with Christ, the true and living Vine,— folk’ 8 to 12 cts. per quart. 
then, the leavening influence of the spirits of | Flour—Superfine, $4.25 a $4.50; extra, $4.75 a $5; 
such will be felt even by those who as yet) Penna. and Ohio family, +5.50 a $6; Kentucky amber, 
have made but litle progress in the path | #6 a $6.25, and white wheat flour $6.75 a $7; Minne 
which leads to the Celestial City. The ox- |e sibs $16 per = Rye flour, $3.00 per barrel, 
> ; , $15 as ‘ 
ample of such men speaks to others in the | “ Grain.—Southern amber wheat sold at $1.29 a $1.30: 
persuasive language, ‘‘Come with us and We! Penna. and western red, $1.26 a +1.28; Kentucky and 
will do thee good, for the Lord bath spoken | western a, $1.32 a ae Qs bushel. Rye, os 70 
vood @ ‘aroning is 2 »?? cts. per bushel. Corn, 50 a 53 cls., as to quality. Oy 
peed conuenatng this peupte 32 33 cts. for mixed, and 36 a 37 cts. for choice white 
Seeds.—Cluver seed, 6} a 7 cts. per lb.; Timothy, 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. | $1.35 a $1.37 per bushel, and flaxseed $1.30 a $1.35, 
Ustren States.—After a week’s strife, the House of, Hay and straw.—Prime Timothy, 60 a 70 cts. per 
Representatives succeeded, on the 17th, in passing the 100 pounds; mixed, 50 a 60 cts., and straw, 45 a 55 cts, 
Potter resolution for an investigation of charges relating per 100 pounds. 
to Florida and Louisiana frauds at the last Presidential | ForerGn.—The cable telegram from London on the 
election. The committee of investigation is to consist | 18th says: “The London Stock Exchange opened with 
of eleven members. a strong feeling, at an advance on the best rates of the 
Governor Hartranft has appointed delegates to the | week, the peace rumors being renewed.’ 
International Prison Congress to meet in Stockholm in| Count Schouvaloff is on his return from St. Peters 
the 8th month next. | burg, and it is rumored that his mission has been sue 
A severe storm passed over the northwestern portion | cessful in establishing a basis of peace ; but it is also 
of St. Louis on the 18th. Heavy rain fell, and the wind said, that nothing reliable can be known till his arrival 
reached a velocity of sixty miles an hour. Eight or ten|at London. E . oot 
persons were injured, and the damage to property is} _The labor troubles in the manufacturing districts of 
estimated at $50,000. England are assuming an alarming character, the opera- 
The first crate of this season’s Georgia peaches, left | tives have become riotous, and at several places mills 
Macon on the 18th for New York. It is said 40,000 and residences of the employers have been burned. 
crates will follow. The presence of the military and large bodies of police 
Tne late cold weather has done great dimage to the; hold the populace in check in several large towns, but 
fruit in some localities. The grapevines in Egg Harbor | unless some settlement is reached soon, it is feared they 
city are reported to be nearly totally ruined for the| will be inadequate to keep order. A proposition has 
season. In Vineland, the effects of the frost were felt} been made to the employers that the mills be ran on 
mainly on low and wet grounds. In a few instances, | full time, with the proposed redaction of ten per cent 
whole vineyards were cut down. In the valleys of) in wages, with the understanding they be raised at the 
McKean Co., Pa., it is reported the fruit has all been| end of three months if trade warrants it. This has been 
destroyed. virtually accepted by many employers, but it is thought 
The Syndicate, on the 14th, took ten millions ad-| doubtful if enough operatives will accept it, to put the 
ditional of the United States four and a half per cent. plan in operation. . 
bonds. This makes the total amount already taken by News from St. Petersburg on the 17th is, ‘“‘ The Rue 
them, thirty-five millions, and leaves only fifteen mii-|sian journals to-day generally express hopes of peace,” 
lions untaken under their contract. The Albanian revolt in Old Servia has been sup 
A petition of the Nez Perces Indians imprisoned at| pressed. - 
Fort Leavenworth, asking for their liberation, and! General Todleben has informed the Porte that unless 
promising good conduct in future, was considered in |the Mussulman insurrection is quelled, he shall be com- 
the cabinet meeting on the 17th, and it is thought will pelled to resort to severe measures. a 
be granted. In Crete, the Turks have attacked the Christians near 
Large shipments of horses are made weekly from the Canea, and the fighting continues. 
national stock yards, Jersey city, to Europe. Between Paris.—A terrible explosion has occurred at an am- 
300 and 400 were shipped to Glasgow on the 13th inst, | munition manufactory in the Rue Beranger. The 
The coinage of the trade dollars has been stopped, | building was completely shattered A serious fire ew 
for the reason that it was in excess of the demand for] sued in the neighboring houses. The number of victims 
export, and also for the reason that, owing to the de-|by the explosion is unknown, but believed to be com 
cline in the value of silver and appreciation of United|siderable. : 
States notes, trade dollars were being placed in circula- Later advices from San Domingo report that tran- 
tion contrary to the intention of the law authorizing quility prevails and business is now improving. 
their coinage. An earthquake has occurred at Coa, in Venezuela, 
The sale of lands during the past month to actual| by which 600 persons lost their lives, Heavy shocks 
settlers, in Minnesota and Dakota, on the line of the| Were felt at Caraccas. — 
Northern Pacific Railroad, foot up 45,157 acres of rail- Considerable alarm is felt on the borders of Canada, 
road lands, and 162,300 acres Government lands: in all|from an apprehension that another Fenian invasion is 
207,457 acres. in preparation. 
The total value of the exports from this city for the 
week ending on the 18th, was $1,043,255. The leading 
articles were corn $307,675, petroleum $151,821, wheat 
$132,786. 
The annual report of the Chicago Provision, Grain 
and Stock Board shows grain sales to the value of $68,- 
603,522, against $59,791,000 the previous year. The 
provision sales $16,189,000, as against $25,325,000 the 
year before. 
It is reported that a general suspension of coal pro- 
duction was to begin on the 20th, and continue two 
weeks. The demand for coal is light; but the several 
parties to the combination seem inclined to adhere to 
their policy of a slight advance in price each month. 
The total tonnage of coal sent to snntheat for the year is 
5,086,088 tons, against 7.044,963 tons to same date last 
year, a decrease of 1,958,875 tons. 
The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 18th. was 279, a decrease of 73 from 
the same period last year. Of the whole number 147 
were adults and 132 children. 
Markets, &c.—On the 18th American gold was 100}. 


